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THE CIRCULAR 
Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the Re- 


ligion of the Bible. and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. 
It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 


. ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and it 


will look for its presence in every field of action 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive and 
inspiring in Science, Literature, Art, and the News of the 
World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spiritual point 
of view, and in their relations to the great Providential move- 
ment of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, without 
money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to those 
who prefer to pay. 

At present the Circular is supported principally by the funds 
of the Oneida Community and its branch at Wallingford, aided 
by the free contributions of its friends, and the remittances of 
those who choose to pay for it. Our expectation, however, is, 
that the ideaof a FREE DAILY RELIGIOUS PRESS, as the 
complement and consummation of Free Schools, Free Churches, 
and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually become known, 
and be appreciated among all spiritually minded religionists, 
and that thus the Circular, asthe embodiment of that idea, 
will draw to itself a volunteer constituency more whole-hearted, 
for instance, than that which surrounds the Bible Society, and 
endows it annually with a revenue of several hundred thousand 
dollars, 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should 
teturn us a copy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘‘ Discontinue,” 

Aldress ** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 





Our Purpose in the Future, 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to usé the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalinits operation. Re- 
iigion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing,and for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are expecting to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press, so soon as Providence opens the way, 
and the means are placed in their possession. 


Che Oneida Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Ss. New house’s 


SUPERIORSTEEL TRAPS, 


Enameled Traveling-Bags, Palm-Leaf 
Hats, Caps, Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 


SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 


Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 
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Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Bereancontains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil.Our 
Relationsto the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death,Con- 
densation of Life, &c., &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
Conclusions differing widely from those of the old Theology. 
Allwho wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitu” 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 


Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Cneida Community andits branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of heir Religiousand SocialTheories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J.H. Norxs. Pamphlet, 64 cts. 








* 43gPast Volumes of the Circular can be fur- 
nished to order; and any of tlie above Publications 
may besent by mail to all parts of the country. 








The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 220 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions, They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here about 
fourteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heavén then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency. and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 


—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
men said that enght of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRA TION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 


—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel wovements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect resulis yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take painsto read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-Tue Circutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere af his Second Comiig, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and coufes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, asa sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
iiva for distribution. 

Dwelling togetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supver at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorcedfrom Mammon, and devo- 

ted to God. 








FLOWER SEEDS. 


For sale, a choice assortment of Flower Seeds, of 
our own raising. They will be furnished in coliec- 
tions of twenty-five sorts for $1. 

We have also on hand an assortment, comprising 
some rare and valuable flower seeds, obtained of a 
Seedsman and Florist. They will be furnished in 
collections of twenty-five sorts, for $1. 

Persons wishing to purchase seeds for the coming 
season, may order from us through the mail. 

Address, ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y. 
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“Our of the HEART of men, proceed 
evil thoughts, adulteries, fornications, 
murders, thefts, covetousness, wicked- 
ness, deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, 
blasphemy, pride, foolishness.” Mark 7: 
21, 22. The list of evils here mentioned, 
embraces directly or indirectly all the 
abominations against which the various 
reform societies are laboring. As these 
evils have their common center in the 
heart, it is manifest that the efforts of 
all classes of reformers will be thorough- 
ly successful only when they shall be 
directed effectually toward that center. 
The reform of the heart must precede 
all sound reforms of externals. It fol- 
lows then that among all the moral 
enterprises of the day, that cause which 
aims directly at the renovation of the 
heart, should be the center around which 
all specific reforms should range them- 
selves, and to the furtherance of which 
all their forces should converge. We 
submit it to the candor of all thinking 
laborers in the field of philanthropy, 
whether the gospel of salvation from sin 
is not the true agency of heart reform ; 
and whether it ought not therefore to be 
acknowledged and sustained by Temper- 
ance men, Abolitionists, Moral Reform- 
ers, Peace-men, Physiologists, Associa- 
tionists, and all other combatants of spe- 
cific evils, as the central and ascendant 
cause. 

It is manifest that Temperance can 
never win a complete and permanent 
victory in the present state of human 
nature. Ifit gains “three feet upward 
every day,” it slips back at least “two 
feet every night.” Millions sign the 
pledge, but ,hardly thousands or even 
hundreds keep it. Again and again 
have the zealous Temperance men in all 
our towns been driven to the secret con- 
viction, if not the open acknowledge- 
ment, that an Anti-lying Society is need- 
ed as the antecedent and basis of the 
Temperance Society. The unregenerate 
heart is in very deed, “ deceitful above 
all things and desperately wicked.” How 
can the fidelity and truthfulness neces- 
sary to the efficacy of the Temperance 
pledge, be expected from it ? Popular 
religion has no power to mend the case, 
for it declares that all hearts, regenerate 
and unregenerate, are “deceitful above 
all things and desperately wicked ;” and 
there it leaves us, neither presenting or 
allowing any hope of better hearts in 
this world. The 7th chapter of Romans 
is the only standard of experience li- 
censed by the clergy; and’ that is the 
very standard of drunkards and pledge- 
breakers. We say then with alt assur- 
ance, that the Temperance eause has 
no permanent vitality, and, so long as 
moral fidelity shall be essential to its suc- 
cess, never can have, until an effectual 
medicine shall be found for the diseased 
hearts of the people; and this medicine 
can only be found in that gospel which 





sin, now and forever. 

The same deficiency of moral basis is 
observable in the working of al? those re- 
forms which, like Temperance, have for 
their object the abolition of personal vi- 
ces. The abandonment of false dietetic 
habits, lasciviousness, and all other forms 
of sensuality, requires an energy of will 
which the mass of the people have not, 
and never will have, under the 7th-of- 
Romans administration. Moral reform- 
ers and physiologists may run to and fro, 
and knotledge of the “ natural laws” may 
be increased ad injinitum, and still there 
will be no radical and lasting reform— 
nothing but the fitful and backsliding 
righteousness of the revival system, till 
men get: power to will healthily as well 
as to see clearly. That power belongs 
only to a sound heart ; and soundness of 
heart comes only by that grace which 
saves from all sin. 

So the social reforms, of which abo- 
litionism is the most prominent repre- 
sentative, sadly need soundness of heart 
to work with, and to work wpor. We 
fully believe that the mass of the people 
in this country are convinced that Amer- 
ican slavery is a sin against God and man. 
* But (says e church-trained conscience) 
what then ? Sin is not a very dreadful 
affair. Every body sins. The church 
and clergy sin. The best of men sin in 
thought, word and deed, continually. Is 
sin to be turned out of the world ? Cer- 
tainly not till it is turned ont of the pul- 
pit, the church, and other respectable 
places. It is as much the privilege of 
nations to sin, as of individuals—and 
more, if anything.” What does it avail 
to expound the wrongfulness of slavery 
to consciences that think in this way, 
and to wills that are paralyzed by such 
thirking ? Let it be understood that 
sin is to be actually turned out of the 
world—and let abolitionists begin the 
business in themselves and work at it till 
they have established in the heart of the 
nation a new moral standard, by which 
all sin shall be branded with infamy and 
set apart for the curse of heaven, and 
slavery will soon be at the mercy of their 
arrows, stripped of its harness. 

The false religions of the country frus- 
trate abolitionism not only by filling the 
spiritual atmosphere with the smoke of 
the 7th chapter of Romans, but by direct 
opposition. The abolitionists say them- 
selves that the churches are the chief bul- 
warks of slavery—the strongest barrier 
which their cause has to encounter. To 
them therefore the most vital question is, 
How are the churches to be overthrown ? 
We answer confidently,—not by mere 
‘direct competition or assault, but by 
bringing forth the true religion against 
them. The religious department of hu- 
man nature is the very “ sanctuary of 
strength.” The instinets of men demand 
a religion with more energy than they 
demand anything else. Mere moral and 
benevolent enterprises can never satisfy 
this demand ; and therefore they can 





substitutes for the moral impotence of' 


never compete successfully with the re- 
ligious systems which have possession of 
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the market. When abolitionists make a 
direct issue with the churches, and the 
abstract question whether philanthropy 
or religion should have the precedence, 
is presented to the people, the churches 
‘have the advantage, because all true in- 
stinct decides that ‘they are in the right. 
Religion és rightfully the center, and not 
the satellite of philanthropy. “ The fear 
of the Lord ia the beginning of wisdom.” 
Love is the child of faith. Veneration is 
in truth, as it is in the brain, higher than 
‘benevolence. So the mere pulling-down 
system will-never avail against the chureh- 
es. Men will instinctively, and we might 
say reasonably, cling toa very corrupt 
religion, rather than ‘have no religion at 
all. The true policy then, as well as the 
duty of abolitionists, is to arm themselves 
for conflict with the churches, by receiv- 
ing true religion to their hearts and giv- 
ing it the avowed ascendancy over all 
their movements. Then the issue will 
be, not between false religion and a sec- 
ondary enterprise of benevolence or no re- 
ligion at all, but between false religion 
and true religion. ‘Let the gospel of holi- 
ness, with all its Bible-armor, be brought 
into the :field to lead the van of the anti- 
slavery host, and their lingering contest 
with the churches will soon be decided. 

It is possible that slavery will soon be 

overthrown in this country,—but not by 
moral influences. Political jealousy is 
eyeing it fiercely, and meditating its 
destruction. If it perishes by the stroke 
of political and physical power, what 
real gain, we may ask, will accrue to 
philanthropy ? We will say nothing 
about the possible convalsions and hor- 
rors of the catastrophe ; but if slavery’s 
fountain, the selfish heart, is not 
changed, not a tittle of the inner store 
of human cruelty will be aanibilated. 
Oppression in some other form, equiva- 
lent to slavery, will take its place. So 
long as the issues of the world’s heart are 
‘‘ murder, theft, covetousness,” the strong 
will surely enslave the weak, in fact, if 
not in form, Can true philanthropists 
content themselves with labors which 
only shift the mode, but touch not the 
vitality of social evil? If abolitionists 
desire the actual and permanent triumph 
of their principle, they must, first of all, 
set the battle in array against the devil’s 
slavery ; ‘‘ EMANCIPATION FROM ALL SIN” 
must be their watchword. Evil will never 
begin to die at the root, until it is ex- 
posed to the heart-purging power of the 
gospel of holiness. Then and not till 
then, that true reform which has no 
drawback will be begun. 

Association puts forward the most con- 
fident and plausible pretension to the 
honor of being the all-comprehensive, and 
therefore primary reform. But it confes- 
ses that good men are essential as its an- 
tecedents ; and this amounts to a con- 
fession that the reform which makes good 
men must go before it. It is related that 
a vagrant once called at a house by the 
wayside, and told the people that he was 
not a beggar, but he merely wanted the 
loan of a kettle to make some “‘stone-soup”’ 
for his dinner. They granted his req uest 
and the more readily, because they were 
curious to leara the method of making a 
coup that cost nothing. He gathered a 
few stones, and putting water to them, 
hung them over the fire. As the people 
watched the boiling of the pot, he ob- 
served in a careless way that a little salt, 


if it was at hand, would improve the soup 
somewhat. Accordingly they put in some 
salt. After awhile, he suggested that a 
handful or two of flour would not be 
amiss. So a good thickening of flour 
was added, Finally, he said if they had 
any spare meat-bones about, it would be 
well enough to put them in; not that 
they were necessary at all, but they would 
improve the flavor. The people, wishing 
to give the experiment every advantage, 
put in a number of rich bones ; and when 
at last they were allowed to taste of the 
the “stone-soup,” to their astonishment 
they found it excellent! We think of 
this story when we hear Associationists 
vaunting the all-redeeming power of their 
system, and yet asking for good men to 
begin with. If they can find means to 
put the salt of brotherly love, the flour of 
industrious and enterprising habits, and 
the meat-bones of wealth and good morals 
into their pot, we have no doubt that 
their “ stone-soup” will be very good. 

It is too evident to need demonstration 
that religious unity must be the basis of 
all other valuable and permanent unities. 
Fourierists talk much about the necessity 
of “ congeniality” in those who attempt 
Association. But what congeniality can 


'| there be without unity of religious faith ? 


Is not religion pre-eminently an “affair of 
the heart ?” When two young persons of 
different and hostile religious sentiments 
associate for matrimonial life, do not all 
sagacious friends fear that their congen- 
iality will prove to be only “ skin-deep ?” 
Experience has already proved that all 
the advantages and attractions of Associ- 
ation are not able to draw its votaries out 
of their respective religious orbits, or to 
prevent the collisions incident to a system 
which brings independent spheres so near 
that their orbits constantly cross each 
other. If Fourier expected to introduce 
harmony into human society without first 
establishing religious unity, we are bold 
to say that he wag a superficial phbiloso- 
pher, ignorant of human nature, and of 
the true doctrine of unity. 

Association can escape the evils result- 
ing from religious differences, only in one 
of two ways. It must either select for 
its experiments none but those who have 
no heart-religion, and care nothing about 
it, or it must address itself to the task of 
developing a religion which shall prove it- 
self strong enough to supersede all others 
and reconcile all honest hearts. The for- 
mer of these ways is the shortest and easi- 
est, and seems to suit the hasty genius of 
the Fourier enthusiasm best. But we 
are sure that the latter will be found the 
safest and most economical in the long 
run. We regard the establishment of re- 
ligious unity as entirely feasible. Let 
the gospel of holiness do its work in the 
heart, and sin, the radical cause of all re- 
ligious differences, will be taken away.— 
Let men truly join themselves to the 
Lord, and they will have one spirit ; and 
unity of spirit will lead to unity of faith. 

We are confident that reformers gen- 
erally feel the want of what the Fourier- 
ists call “ organization of industry”—we 
mean the organization of the different 
branches of reform. If unity of purpose 
and harmonious distribution into series 
and groups is desirable in physical labor, 
how much more is it to be desired in the 
higher moral movements which are in pro- 
gress. But unity implies a central and 





presiding power. Accordingly, the clas- 
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ses that are interested in the various 
reforms have long been instinctively grop- 
ing about for some generic principle back 
of them all, and combining the strength 
of all. One cause after another has been 
proclaimed by its most ardent advocates 
the rightful center of unity. But the 
world of reform is yet a “ chaos without 
form and void.” The king-bee has not 
been found, and the swarm is flying to 
and fro without concert or aim. The 
considerations which have been presented 
inthe preceding survey of the reform 
field, embolden us to nominate the gospel 
of salvation from sin asa candidate for 


” 


the primacy. That gospel and the re-|' 


form-spirit were born and bred side by 
side. Were they not made for each oth- 
er? Was not the match between the 
religion of the one, and the morality of 
the other made in heaven ? We believe 
assuredly that “the stone which the build- 
ers have rejected, will yet be the head of 
the corner.’’ 

——————————————— 
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An Uppersside View. 


Concerning the war, I am an optimist and 
prefer good-natured views. I am not insensible 
to the cruelties of the battle-field, to the desolated 
hearts and homes which it produces, and still less 
to the national humiliation itito which the coun- 
try is plunged. But seen from the hight of 
philosophic and faith vision, these details, so wo- 
ful in themselves, blend and are resolved into a 
grand panorama, in which the scene, the action 
and coloring, all unite in an expression of good, viz. 
the working out of EXACT, DIVINE, AND RETRIBU- 
TIVE JUSTICE. 

Thus: as between the nation and the negro, 
the former has been the guilty, and the latter the 
innocent party. Now in this war the nation at 
large pays the penalty of its crime of crushing 
the blacks, while the latter are not only, for the 
most part, exempt from the evils of the war, but 
are positively improving their status by it. On 
the large scale the suffering falls exactly where 
it should. The millions that have been made by 
tho slave-tilled cotton and tobacco, will all have 
to go to pay the expenses of the war, and thus 
the nation will start even again at the bottom of 
the hill, but with the moral clearly before it, that 
crime dces not pay—that honesty is the best poli- 
cy. 

Again, in the nation, as between the North and 
the South, the South is the more guilty party ; 
and under the exact rule of judgment now being 
executed, it suffers accordingly. The North has 
shared in the guilt and the profits of slavery as 
an accessory, and hence its blood and treasure 
have to be poured out in punishment. But the 
South, as the principal in the crime, has not only 
the same payment to make of men and means, 
but it has the burden and horror of the war upon its 
own territory, and among its non-fighting inhabit- 
ants, a curse which we at the North can as yet but 
little conceive of. 

Once more, of all the Southern States the most 
red-handed in the business of Slavery is, proba- 
bly. Virginia. Carolina and Alabama, States which 
work up the negro in plantation service, are less 
odious than Virginia, which with the supremest 
pride and pretension has kept up a shabby gentility 
by the sale of her own children. Virginia then 
is rightfully the chief battle-field of this contest, 
her soil being ravaged, and her substance wasted 
by the tremendous conflicts of half a dozen ar 
mies. In these facts, do we not see the opera. 
tion of an unerring and even-handed Providence, 
meting out to nations, states, and communities, 
the exact measure of their deserts ? 

A perception that the war is thus not to bea 
hap-hazard skirmish, in which parties are to suc- 
ceed by mere strength, without reference to mer. 
it, but is under a regulating principle directing 
its results to the ends of justice, makes me ac- 
quiescent in its progress, and very hopeful of the 
final issue. I see that it will not go an inch fur. 
ther than is necessary to work out the mathemat- 
ics of the Bible rule of retribution. When the 
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last wrong is righted or suffered for by the prop- 
er party it will be stayed. This perception too, 
excuses me from much excited and nnprofitable 
speculation on the merits and demerits of the 
various Generals in the field. It saves me from 
a host of inconsequent “ ifs”—* if General So-and- 
so was not a fool’’—“ if the Government would 
take this or that course,things would be different.” 
Perhaps they would. But the fact that General 
So-and-so is a fool, and that the Government 
cannot or will not take the best course, is part of 
the discipline and punishment the nation has to 
bear. If a child is being chastised it is of no use 
for him to take exceptions to the particular form 
of the rod, or speculate as to the relief he would 
get if his coat had happened to bea little thicker. 
His true course is to see that it is his father’s 
purpose to chastise him, to confess the need of it 
and be thankful that the pain is no worse than it 
is. So the nation must see that what it is suf- 
fering from is not bad Generalship merely, but 
the chastising hand of God. 

Finally, the war being a fact, it is a great mer- 
cy that it has come so soonas it has. It indicates 
a power of reaction against evil in the spirit of 
the people that gives hope of expelling it from 
the national system. It is immenssly better 
that the crisis should come now than that it 
should have been delayed, until the poison of sla- 
very had corrupted still more deeply the foun- 
tains of public sentiment. A hopeful mind may 
well anticipate a glorious good as the result of 
this struggle—a regeneration and invigoration of 
the national hfe, that will prepare it fora new 


mission in the world. G. 





A True View. 


James Redpath, editor of the Pine and 
Palm, in a notice of a late publication by M. 
D. Conway, entitled the “Golden Hour,” 
takes the following intelligent and truthful 
view of the state of the nation: 

Slavery, not Davis, is our foe. Abolish slavery 
now—this golden hour—and all will be well with 
us. That is the condensed essence of this book. 

We cannot agree with the author’s conclusion. 
Slavery ought to be abolished now, and it must 
be abolished ere we can have a peace worth fight- 
ing for, but we do not believe that the destruc- 
tion of Slavery will operate as a national Brand- 
reth’s pill. It will not cure all our diseases—of 
which this war is but one manifestation, Our dis- 
eases (we are daily more and more confirmed in 
this belief), are too deeply rooted for any such 
remedy. Slavery is itself but a manifestation of 
a disease. It is the most odious symptom of it, 
and hence it is often erroneously regarded us the 
ill itself. 

It is too late for the nation to be saved by ref- 
ormation ; it must be regenerated. This process 
will never be performed at Washington, although 
reformation might be inaugurated there. Nor 
will any general measures cure this nation ; until 
every individual begins the work in himself, all 
sweeping prescriptions will be worthless. Until 
the will of God is recognized as entitled to inji- 
nitely more veneration and obedience than any 
Constitution, or Congress, or ruler, we shall nev- 
er be safe from insurrections and disasters. It 
has been by our practical atheism—our dethrone- 
ment of God as the ruler of the nation—that our 
troubles have come; and until every knee bows 
and every tongue confesses that the Lord is God, 
we shall never havea permanent peace. The 
status of the negro—the Irish-Catholic element— 
the tariff question—the subject of internal im- 
provement—the national debt—the growth of the 
West—these and a hundred things will bring 
about quarrels and civil wars even if slavery were 
abolished, unless religion shall be restored tu its 
rightful supremacy, and both priest-craft and 
reformer-craft are discarded. The lesson of the 
war is, that morality without religion is inade- 
quate to preserve the national peace; that a De- 
mocracy without a living Christianity is a house 
on the sand, which the first waves will under- 
mine. 





True Privacy. 


The privacy that is essential to domestic com- 
fort and a pleasant home, is privacy from Satan’s 
spirit, which is identical with that cold, chilly 
spirit we meet with, when we go abroad- into the 
world. Home isa private circle, which should 
be shut off from that spirit. True privacy relates 
only to Satan and cvil spirits. I do not care 
about excluding myself from any good being, but 
J do wish to hide myself from Satan as effectual- 
ly as possible. It would be very pleasant if we 
could eat and drink in peace, free from the in- 
trusiors of Satan—say to ourselves, keep dark, 
speak low, and see 1f we cannot keep this matter 
secret from the devil. That is the true order of 
privacy, and we ought to seek it diligently, and 
see 1f we cannot seclude ourselves from the spirit 
of hell—hide ourselves so effectually that the dev- 





il will not know where to find us. I believe that 
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we can hide ourselves from Satan, so that he wil} 
not know of our existence. We can get into such 
a position that Satan will not know where we 
are, or what we are about; and that will give us 
greater power against him, and bring us into com- 
munication with Christ. Christ dodged the devil 
after he had played with him long.enough to an- 
swer all his purposes; he went out of his sight 
where he could not be found by him. The great- 
er part of the operations of Christ and the heaven- 
ly world have been a secret. There have been 
tokens enough to let earnest men know where 
they are, and what they are about; but they have 
been hid from the alien spirit. I find myself 
gradually withdrawing from the devil’s notice, 
and becoming more and more invisible to him.— 
All the important things that are going on in us 
are within the veil, and hid from all influen- 
ces that are annoying and mischief-making. 

Then, as to the means of obtaining this state of 
privacy which I have described, there is a law in 
the case, and that is this: Whatever a person 
is averse to will becomea hidden thing to him; 
this aversion will be the occasion of his shutting 
his eyes to it. A person will see the truth, but 
be has an aversion to it; and he will turn away 
from it and gradually lose his perception of it, 
and so hide himself from it. We may avail our- 
selves of the principle and let it work towards the 
devil ; so that every time he looks at us he will 
see something offensive to his selfishness. If we 
do this thoroughly he will soon get tired and stop 
looking. If we keep quiet, and do not meddle 
with him, he will lose sight of us, and forget 
us. We should manage it so as to convert this 
principle to good uses, and make it available for 
our benefit. We may tempt Satan into habitual 
aversion to considering ue—bring on a cataract 
over his eyes. We must not, however, allow this 
principle to work so as to make us afraid when 
there is anything to be done out in the alien re- 
gion, nor let it interfere between us and God, in 
a way to produce seclusion from him. It will be 
& very great advantage to us, to gain true privacy 
and fence ourselves off from Satan.— Table-Talk. 


———— 





The War. 

The war in Virginia has drifted back to the 
Potomac. Washington instead of Richmond is now 
the beleaguered city. We stated last week that 
the army of Virginia had been defeated and dri- 
ven back from Manassas to Centerville. In con- 
sequence of the attempts of the Rebels to out- 
flank the Union forces on Monday, the whole ar- 
my retreated from Centerville to the fortifica- 
tions near Washington—tv substantially the po- 
sition it occupied last year after the first battle of 
Bull Run. 

The Rebels after this last retreat of the Union 
forces, ceased pressing their success further at 
that point, moved off a large portion of their for- 
ces toward the Upper Potomac, and have crossed 
into Maryland, with heavy columns. 150,000 
Rebels are reported to be in that State. They 
have occupied Ferderick City, hoid the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad, and threaten Baltimore and 
Pennsylvania. 

A large force has left Washington to operate 
against the Rebels. The corps of Sumner, Frank- 
lin and Porter, and Couch’s and Burnside’s divis- 
ions, are in Maryland under the immediate com- 
mand of McClellan. 

Gen. Banks has been placed in command of the 
fortifications at Washington. 

Gen. Pope has resigned the command of the 
army of Virginia, and been appointed to the com- 
mand of the department of the Northwest. 





An Oneida Journal. 





The summer heats are giving way to the mild, 
glistening days of autumn. The harvest-mvon at 
night throws a spell of witchery over the land- 
scape. Trees, meadow, hillside and stream lie 
wrapped in the soft mystical light of dream-land, 
and now or never imagination and romance, the 
Arcadia of young hearts and bright hopes, have 
play. 

—Our new lawn, for the first time close shaven, 
begins to have the carpet feeling and finished re- 
flection which is required; and notwithstanding 
the lack of shade, which only years can supply, 
with its paths and verdure pleasantly environs 
our Community dwelling. Whatever may be true 
of other objects of human art, a lawn may be 
watched for increasing beauty for many years. 
Our grounds are planted in clusters and with an 
eye to judicious arrangement, with a variety of 
trees, including Elm, Chestnut, Basswood, Maple, 
Beech, Birch, Tulip, Black Walnut, Ginko, Lo- 
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and American Pine, Norway Spruce, Arborvite, 
Hemlock, Larch, &c. 

—We are now in the carnival of fruit. Purple 
plums, apples and pears succeed to the reign of 
currants and berries, though the latter still re- 
main in abundance. Notwithstanding the profu- 
sion and utmost freedom in the use of fruit here- 
abouts no ill consequences to health have been 
observed, making us convicted of the dietetic 
soundness of that ancient pomoiogical permission 
—“ Of. every tree of the garden thou mayest freely 
eat.” 

—Labor.—To give an idea of the various oper- 
ations of the Community would be somewhat 
like describing the industry of a village. The 
farmers and dairymen are occupied with their 
crops anc herds, The fruitmen have one group 
cultivating Strawberry plants, another gathering 
fruit, and a third in the preserving house. The 
teamsters are drawing coal, 225 tons of which are 
to be put in the coa! bins for fuel. The carpen- 
ters have had a month’s job of repairs at the Mill, 
Rooms are being partitioned off in the large apart- 
ments of the old house, for increased accommo- 
dation. The Library of the new house has been 
fitted up, and with its well lighted reading-table 
forms an attractive gathering place at all leisure 
times. The silk-men are on the wing for the far 
West. The manufacturing departments are usu- 
ally active, particularly the Bag-making (which by 
the way has its principal work-room directly 
across the main entrance hall from the Library). 
Trap-making only has been suspended during the 
summer, but in the place of it a beginning has 
been made in the manufacture of mops and fruit- 
boxes. Printing, book-keeping, teaching, the cu- 
linary and household arts, &c., &c., are all repre- 
sented in our system of industry. A strong 
group has been required during most of the Sum- 
mer to dispense hospitality to visitors, whose in- 
creasing numbers require somewhat the system 
of a Hotel. This synopsis of the Community 
industry gives the summer picture, and brings us 
to the change which generally comes in the fall, 
when pleasure travel drops off, farm labor closes, 
and external activity calms down to more interior 
pursuits. What a miraculuus cycle of chunges is 
a year! The Community sympathizing with na- 
ture in its seasons, rushes up the hights of Spring 
full of the feeling that everything is to be done, 
and that there is but a short time in which to do 
it; finds its level on the high fervid plains of 
Summer activity when the days are long and 
filled out with a just sufficiency of work; then 
declines into the peaceful, musing receptivity of 
Autumn, when enough, is written on sky, field 
and wood ; and finally passes to the fireside season 
when the glow of lamps and hearth denote the 
kindling of thought and social enrichment—the 
summer of the soul. 

Sept. 8.—The military effectiveness of the Com- 
munity was tested to day by the enrolling of fifty 
men between the ages of 18 and 45, of whom 
twenty were reported sound. ‘The enrolling offi- 
cer remarked, that the ordinary proportion of 
sound persons to the number enrolled is about 
20 to 100. Our ranks have not yet been broken 
by the war, though several young men who have 
parents or relations here, are in the army. The 
hard realities of the struggle were brought near 
us the other day by the reception of a letter giv- 
ing information that a son of Mr. and Mrs. S., a 
young officer dear to many friends, was killed at 
the battle of Gaines Hill. The drawing of young 
men into the army takes effect in different ways, 
one of which was reported to us by a young wo- 
man who said that her acquain‘ances in a neigh- 
boring village are making up their minds to the 
necessity of being old maids—scarcely an available 
young man being left in the place. In view of 
the. marriage famine thus threatened, will not 
many be induced to study the problem of society 
anew for the means to avert it ? 
Meetings.—Referring to a prevalent influenza, 
or “ camp-fever,” a member said: 


I would like to give circulation to the spirit of 
faith among us in reference to disease. A good 
many seem to be affected now and complaming. 
It appears to me there is a remedy for us—a balm 
in Gilead—a spirit of health that will cure these 
troubles. I find in my own experience, when I 
get into troubles of this kind, I have to look into 
my spirit and become earnest enough to see if 
there is nota leak somewhere that lets the life 
out of me. Christ is ready to pour his spirit and 
life into us. He says, “Come unto me and 


drink.” He offers us his flesh and blood, and 
says he came to give life to the world. He is 
ready to give us his life and fellowship, if there is 
a tightness in us that will not let it ron to waste. 


THE CIRCULAR. 





and be fruitful and full of life, is simply how to 
watch our fellowships and stup up the leaks.— 
Solomon says, “ Keep thy heart with all diligence, 
for out of it are the issues of life.” ‘To whatever 
your attention 1s directed, your life goes and it is 
important if we would be vessels of Christ’s life, 
that we should direct the issues of our heart and 
attention to good objects—objects that will build 
up the body of Christ. If we are sincere in this 
respect, I do not see why we should not have life 
poured into us that will make us all happy and 
rejoicing. 

The Spiritual Body.—The solution of many 
questions pertaining to social. harmony, will be 
found in an understanding of the facts and philoso- 
phy of the Spiritual Body. There is a natural body 
and there isa spiritual body. The spiritual body 
is that “ inner man” of which Paul speaks, when 
he says, ‘“‘ Though the outward man perish, yet the 
inward man is renewed day by day.” Though 
the young may have more etrength and vitality in 
the natural body than others, yet the reverse is 
true in respect td the spiritual body. The old 
are superior to the young in this sphere. Weare 
liable to make the mistake of thinking, because 
the natural body as we see it is first in develop- 
ment, that it is therefore primary, and that fresh- 
ness of life, beauty, &c., belong more particularly 
to it. But the natura! body is not in fact first in 
point of time, since God and the angels, who rep- 
resent the spiritual body precede man and all the 
outward creation. The natural body is intended 
as a mould, a matrix or enclosure of the spiritval 
body. But as the Virgin Mary brought forth 
Christ, a being superior to herself, so the spiritual 
body which is produced in some sense irom the 
natural body is yet its superior. 





The Body of Christ. 





In explaining his relation to his followers 
just before his crucifixion, Christ said, ‘‘ Abide 
in me, and Tin you. As the branch cannot 
bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine, 
no more can ye, except ye abide in me. I am 
the vine, ye are the branches. He that abideth 
in me and I in him, the same bringeth forth 
much fruit ; for without me ye can do noth- 
ing. IJfa’man abide not in me, he is east 
forth as a branch, and is withered ; ‘and men 
gather them, and cast them into the fire, and 
they are burned.” Pau! in his epistles often 
used language of similar import, expressing 
the intimate relation that believers sustain to 
Christ. He told the Ephesians that God had 
raised Christ far above a!l principality and 
power, and put all things under bis feet, and 
had given ‘‘ him to be the head over all things 
to the church, which is his body, the fullness of 
him that filleth all in all.” To the Colossians 
he said, ‘‘ By him [Christ] were all things 
created, that are in heaven, and that are in 
earth, visible and invisible, ..... . and he 
is the head of the body, the church.” He 
was determined also to fill up that which was 
behind of the afflictions of Christ in his flesh, 
“ for his [Christ’s] body’s sake, which is the 
church.”’ ‘ Know ye not that your bodies are 
the members of Christ?” Both the fact that 
believers constitute the body of Christ, and 
the manner in which this unity with him is 
brought about, are set forth as fully and ex- 
plicitly in his first letter to the Corinthians, as 
perhaps in any other passage of the Scriptures. 
He says : 

‘* Now there are diversities of gifis, but the 
same Spirit. And there are differences of ad- 
ministrations, but the same Lord. And there are 
diversities of operations, but it is the same God 
which worketh all in all. But the manifesta- 
tion of the Spirit is given to every man to 
profit withal. For to one is given by the 
Spirit the word of wisdom; to another, the 
word of knowledge by the same Spirit ; to ano- 
ther, faith by the same Spirit ; to another, the 
gifts of healing by the same Spirit ; to another, 
the working of miracles ; to another, prophecy ; 
to another, discerning of spirits; to another, 
divers kinds of tongues ; to another, the inter- 
pretation of tongues: but all these worketh 
that one and the self-same Spirit, dividing to 
every man severally ashe will. For as the 
body is one, and hath many members, and all 
tke members of that one body, being many, 
are one body : so also ie Christ. For by one 








cust, Oak, &c. The evergreens consist of Scotch 


So that the problem how to preserve our health 


Spirit are we all baptized into one body, wheth- 





er we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be 
bond or free ; and have been all made to drink 
into one Spirit. For the body is not one mem- 
ber but many. If the foot shall say, Because 
T am not the hand, I am not of the body ; is it 
therefore not of the body’ and if the ear shall 
say, Because Iam not the eye, Iam not of 
the body ; is it therefore not of the body? if 
the whole body were an eye, where were the 
hearing? if the whole were hearing, where 
were the smelling? but now hath God set the 
members every one of them in the body, as it 
hath pleased him. And if they were all one 
member, where were the body? but now are 
they many members, yet but one body. And 
the eye cannot say unto the hand, I have no 
need of thee, nor again the head to the feet, I 
have no need of you. Nay, much more those 
members of the body, which seem to be more 
feeble, are necessary: and those members of 
the body, which we think to be less honora- 
ble, upon these we bestow more abundant 
honor; and our uncomely parts have more 
abundant comeliness. For our comely parts 
have no need: but God hath tempered the 
body together, having given more abundant 
honor to that part which lacked: that there 
should be no schism in the body; but that the 
members should have the same care one for 
another. And whether one member suffer, a!l 
the members suffer with it; or one member be 
honored, ali the members rejoice with it. 
Now ye are the body of Christ, and members 
in particular.” 

These statements of Christ and Paul are 
not allegorical, or typical; but express pre- 
cisely and definitely what they meant, and how- 
ever startling may be their consequences, they 
must be accepted as true testimony on a most 
vital and essential doctrine. One of the most 
obvious inferences from these statements, is, 
that believers partake of the condition that 
Christ is now ip ; not the condition he was in 
previous to his crucifixion, or the one immedi- 
ately after that event, before his ascension ; 
but in the glorious and triumphant condition 
in which he is at the present time. A man’s 
material blood, or vitality, circulates through 
every part of his physical system, and the ten- 
dency is to produce an equilibrium of health 
or condition. So also in the body of Christ, 
the church, the same life-blood that circulates 
in and sustains the great heart, Christ, must 
circulate in every part, and tend to bring the 
whole body into the same state of health.— 
This is a logical sequence. And as the life of 
Christ is a victorious element, which has met 
and vanquished evil in its worst possible forms, 
it follows, that believers as the body of Christ 
have within them a force capable of expurga- 
ting evil, and overcoming disease and death. 

This doctrine that the church constitutes 
the body of Christ, furnishes an excellent ex- 
planation of the nature and operation of the 
atonement. When the apostle tell us that 
the blood of Christ cleanseth us from all un- 
righteousness, most people suppose that he 
refers to the shedding of Christ’s physical blood 
upon the cross, which in some mysterious and 
unexplainable way, has a vicarious effect upon 
men, and is imputed to them as righteousness, 
removing the guilt and consequences of sin. 
Instead of this flimsy and unsubstantial basis, 
the doctrine that the church is the body of 
Christ, offers to believers the firm ground 
of a simple and rational explanation to stand 
upon, that does no violence to their common 
sense. Being the body of Christ, his blood in 
them, is es a “‘ well of water springing up in- 
to everlasting life,”’ and flowing through them 
an abiding stream, removing their imperfec- 
tions, and washing out the stains of sin. This 
is, indeed, making them white with the blood of 
the Lamb. The pure, resurrected life of 
Christ circulating freely and unceasingly in be- 
lievers must in the end inevitably bring them, 
as we have before intimated, into the same 
victorious and exalted condition that Christ is 
in himself. fei 

But there is another essential point to consi- 
der, in order toa full understanding of this 





subject. It appears to be the idea of Christ 
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and Paul that believers do not, 9s detached in- 
dividuals, receive the full benefit of this rela- 
tion to Christ, but only in a collective capaci- 
ty, asa Community, a vital organization. It 
is true that in a subordinate sense, as members 
of Christ, they realise in their individual ca- 
pacities whatever is gained for the whole body ; 
but it is only as a body that they are made 
perfect. This we think is set forth very clear- 
ly in the following passage from Paul’s Epistle 
to the Ephesians: ‘* He gave some, apostles ; 
and some, prophets; and some, evangelists ; 
and some, pastors and teachers; for the per- 
fectivg of the saints, for the work of the min- 
istry, for the edifying of the body of Christ ; 
till we all come in the finity of the faith, and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a 
perfect man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fullness of Christ; that we henceforth 
be no more children, tossed to and fro, and 
carried about with every wind of doctrine, by 
the sleight of men, and cunning craftiness, 
whereby they lie in wait to deceive ; but speak- 
ing the truth in love, may grow up into him in 
al! things, which is the head, even Christ ; from 
whom the whole body fitly joined together, and 
compacted by that which every joint supplieth, 
according to the effectual working in the mea- 
sure of every part, maketh increase of the 
body unto the edifying [building up] of itself 
in love.”” Here we see that it is the whole 
body, fitly joined together and compacted, 
that maketh increase of itself, by that which 
every joint suppliet. This is the basis of vi- 
tal society, and furnishes a clue to the final at- 
tainment of the resurrection. 

The fact that believers have not yet fully 
realized the benefits of this connestion with 
Christ as his body, does not invalidate the doc- 
trine. In the case of many of the followers 
of Christ, it is doubtless truc that they are not 
in that condition where it can be said that they 
abide in him, but are liable to be cast off. 
They are not grafted into the vine permanent- 


ly, and of course cannot be expected to realize 
the full measure of God’s life within them. 
Morover, with those who are truly united to 
Christ by his blood, the full effect of this unity 
is not attained at once, but is the result of a 


gradual operation or growth. This will be 
seen from the passages we have already quoted, 
and will explain the apparent inconsistency of 
our experience with this doctrine. 

The process of our spiritual incorporation 
into the great body of Christ, may be either 
very much aided or retarded by our own per- 
sonal action and volition ; and it becomes each 
one of us as we value salvation, to see to it 
that we know the truth in this matter; and do 
all we can to /urther the work of' assimilation. 
If we cherish unbelief on this point, or even 
allow ourselves to be iudifferent to it, we shall 
bring “ leanness upon vur souls,” instead of 
the rich harvest of the fruits of the Spirit. 
The great hindrance to the full realization of 
our relations to Christ as a part of his body 
and partakers of his power over disease and 
death, is smallness of heart, occasioned by al- 
lowing the attention to be absorbed by out- 
ward things, and thus cutting ourselves off in a 
measure from the resources of the life within 
us. Weare not straightened in Christ, but in 
our own bowels. As members of Christ’s 
body, the mighty and infinite resources of God 
are at our disposal in the warfare with evil, if 
we only allow the life within us to have free 
course. Let us therefore pray God that we 
may be enabled to cast down imagination.:, and 
every high thing that exalteth itself against the 
knowledge of God, and bring into captivity 
every thought to the obedience of Christ. 
Thus only can we eat Christ’s flesh and drink 
his blood, without which we have no life in us. 
By feeding upon the bread of life within ws, 
we are digested into the body of Christ, and 
made partakers of his resurrection. 

Reader, think on these things. a. 


w. Cc. 





How ro Ger a Cetrar Duc Gratis.—At 
Elmira, New York, while some laborers were 
engaged in digging a cellar, the owner of the 
premises picked up, from among the dirt, a 
twenty dollar gold piece, which he took par- 
ticular pains to show around town. The ex- 
citement became intense, and the cellar was 

uickly filled with volunteer laborers, who 
Ft out the earth with a rapidity that must 
have been exceedingly gratifying to the per- 
son interested in having the work finished. — 
Occasionally an old copper would turn up, and 


soon seives were in requisition. One twenty- 
five cent piece was discovered. At length the 
excitement became so intense that a fevered 
bystander actually paid the owner $4 for the 
privilege of digging three hours. He was re- 
warded by the discovery of four coppers !— 
The cellar was full of volunteer diggers from 
about 10 a. m. until night fall, at which time 
a sufficient evacuation having been made, the 
owncr proclaimed that no more digging would 
be allowed. 





From “Record of an Obscure Man.’? 


The Black Man. 


“The primitive poets have no artificial stand- 
pect which makes a man feel that whatever really 
impresses or interests him is worthy to do so. 

“If you were to listento one of these field- 
preachers of whom I speak, you would find in 
their discourses a truly sublime thought, a tender 
touch of Nature, immediately followed by what 
would seem to you an incongruity or a bathos. 
You would find things of very unequal interest, 
in your eyes, put on the same level. When we 
would judge of these men, who through their con- 
dition, are at a distance of ages from our peculiar 
civilization, we must make the same allowances 
that we do in the case of the ancients. I am 
persuaded that those illustrations and descriptions 
which the critics cavil at in Homer and the other 
poets of antiquity would seem natural and stri- 
king to one of them. * * * * 

“Tf we come to the peculiarities of the negro 
pronunciation,—peculiarities rapidly wearing out 
with the higher class of blacks,—why should we 
find in the inability or neglect of this recently 
foreign race to pronounce our language as we do 
something absurd and comic, and regard it asa 
sign of inferiority? The differences between 
their pronunciation and ours are of the same na- 
ture with those which distinguished the various 
dialects which flowed together to form our moth- 
er-tongue,—of the same nature with those that 
are found at the present day in the pronunciation 
of the same word by different nations of the 
Gothic stock. If our dark countryman, in offer- 
ing the prayer, which he sends up with more fer- 
vor and perhaps with more real faith than most 
of us do, ‘ Give us this day our daily bread,’ says 
gib where we say give, he pronounces this word 
no otherwise than Luther did; if he calls father 
fader, so did the great Swede, the champion of 
Protestant Christendom. In our own language, 
we have, in more than one case, authority for two 
forms of the same word. Do we venture to smile 
at Milton when he calls a leopard a libbard? 

‘ The libbard, and the tiger, and the mole, 
Rising, the crumbled earth above them threw.’ 
Spenser tells us that the river Severn takes its 
name from the fair Sabrina; and that ‘ Debons 
shaire was, that is Devonshire.’ We take a pleas- 
ure in tracing these mutations and divergences, 
where our equals in blood are concerned ; it is 
only in the case of the Africo-American that they 
become matter of derision. Yet he has often on- 
ly gone forward in the path our ancestors traveled 
before him, and yet more often unconsciously re- 
traced it. When he says I hab for I have, he 
goes back to the Anglo-Saxon, (Aabbe,) coincides 
with the ancient Roman (habev) and with the 
modern German (habe). ‘The negro would un- 
derstand more readily than we the motto,— 

Lybba pu pet pu lybbe. 

“If we come to real mutilations of the lan- 
guage, we shall find we keep him in countenance 
better than we allow. We smile when he calls 
his mistress his missis ; but the dignitied magis- 
tressa, having been first reduced to mistress, has 
suffered this further degredation with us too, 
though we disguise it from ourselves by writing 
the word in this case with three letters, Mrs., 
one of which is no longer heard in it. We write 
it phonetically, when we would represent negro- 
talk.” 





Napoleon and Garibaldi. 


News received after a portion of the following 
article was in type, states that Garibaldi, after 
crossing from Sicily to the mainland, has been 
defeated by the Italian forces sent against him, 
wounded and taken prisoner. We have no details 
of the affair and wait for further confirmation. 
If true, it may or may not end the new 
movement. Italy will hardly dare deal harshly 
with her greatest benefactor, or suffer him to 
fall into the hands of Louis Napoleon. Mean- 
time the view presented in this article is inter- 
esting, and worth bearing in mind, in case of fur- 
ther European complications : 

The great struggie in Italy which is now filling 
all Europe with anxious suspense is not so much 
fought between Victor Emanuel and Garibaldi as 
between the latter and Louis Napoleon. The 
Italian Government has a hundred times acknowl- 
edged that it wishes to attain the same end for 
which Garibaldi has now called the Italians to 
arms. It would not wait an hour either to sanc- 
tion the expedition of Garibaldi, or, at least, to 
let him alone, were it not for fear of offending the 
French Emperor and bringing on a war with 
France. Louis Napoleon clearly shows his deter- 
mination that he will decide whether or not Italy 
shall be united. He demands of the Italian Gov- 
ernment and the Italian people to await his pleas- 





ure, and to submit without appeal to his decision. 


ard of dignity. They have that simple self-res-| P° 








Victor Emanuel and his Ministers are ready to 
obev his summons; Garibaldi refuses o bedience, 
and claims a right for Italy to decide her own des 
tiny. Garibaldi and Louis Napoleon, therefore, 
are the representative men of the great conflict 
which has recently begun. 

Garibaldi is again what he has always been, 
the banner-bearer uf a pure and uncompromising 
democracy. He insists that the government of a 
country be the expression ind the servant of the 
popular wi:!. Though personally a great admirer 
of a republican form of government, he has accept- 
ed the monarchical rule of Victor Emanuel. as best 
suited for the preeent to the transitory state of 
Italy, and as being the present choice of the ma- 
jority of the Italiars. He has always bowed to 
the decision of the people. He is now called a 
rebel, but a rebel against what? not against the 
pular will, which he has a right to believe to be 
in sympathy with the object of his expedition.— 
Even those who charge him with rebellion, will 
hardly deny that, were he successful, the enthu- 
siasm of the people for him would be greater than 
ever betore. and that the King would be the first 
to express tv him his own and the country’s 
thanks. If he should fail, he has sacrificed him- 
self fora great principle: if he should succeed, and 
become the most renowned of mortals, no one 
doubts that he will remain true co the principle of 
popular sovereignty, and that all his influence 
will be cast only for extending the liberties of the 
people. 

Napoleon took an oath to support the republi- 
can form of the Government of France. He over- 
threw the Constitution, broke his oath, and made 
himself Emperor, as soon as he believed himself 
to be sufficiently strong. What has since become 
of the liberty of the press, and the rights of the 
people in general, is a well-known part of history. 
He metes out to the people the measure of their 
rights; as to self-government, the last vestige of 
it has long disappeared from France. 


No one has ever spoken more nobly and more 
impressively of the brotherhood of nations than 
Garibaldi. Though French bayonets are now 
depriving the Romans of their hberty, and Italy 
of her unity, Garibaldi reminds the Italians on 
every occasion that the French, as every other 
nation, are their brothers, and that no hostile 
sentiments against the French people should be 
entertained. The long oppression of some of the 
finest provinces of Italy by Austria had naturally 
engendered in the hearts of the Italians a great 
aversion to the German influence; but, also, in 
this case, Garibaldi has incessantly and with 
great success enjoined upon his countrymen the 
duty of regarding the German people ax their 
brothers. He has a heart for every downtrodden 
nationality of Europe; and some of the noblest 
representatives of every European country are 
again in his army, waiting for the hour when they 
can raise the banner of democracy in their own 
countries. Whether attainable or not, the ideal 
of a great brotherhood of free nations, which 
Garibaldi is holding out to Europe, must strike 
the friend of freedom as one of the noblest schemes 
that has ever been conceived by a statesman. 

Napoleon's relations to other nations are no se- 
cret. There is no people that trusts him. Whe- 
ther they wrong his intentions or not, in England, 
in Belgium, in Germany, in Switzerland, in Italy, 
in Spain, every where, nearly every one thinks him 
capable of any measure that would increase his 
influence. One of tho “ Napoleonic” ideas which 
he hopes to realize, is the protectorate of France 
over the entire Italian race, at least in Europe.— 
He has abundantly shown that he expects of Ita- 
ly, a8 well as of the other Latin nations, a servile 
submissiveness to his plans, and where this is re- 
fused, he claims the right of censure. Thus he 
recently censured the Italian Government for hav- 
ing not acted with sufficient vigor in the suppres- 
sion of the Garibaldian movement, and the Span- 
ish Government for having dared to differ from 
him in the Mexican question. 

If Garibaldi should ever be able to carry out his 
plan, Italy, France, Spain, Portugal, like all the 
other countries of Europe, would enjoy to the full- 
est extent the right of self government ; and each 
of them would be an independent member of the 
European family of nations. If Louis Napoleon 
ever realizes the “Napoleunic ideas,” the despotism 
which now prevails in France will be extended 
over the entire Latin race, and Spain and Portu- 
gal will be forced into the same dependence on 
France in which the Italian Government already 
finds itself.— Tribune. 





Use of the Nostrils. 


The following remarks are from a work by 
George Catlin, entitled “The Breath of Life.” 
They are worthy of attention: 

The mouth of man, as well as that of the 
brutes, was made for the reception and masti- 
cation of food for their stomach and other 
purposes ; but the nostrils with their delicate 
and fibrous linings, for purifying and warming 
the air in its passage, have been mysteriously 
constructed and designed to stand guard over 
the lungs—to measure the air and equalize its 
draughts, during the hours of repose. The 
atmosphere is nowhere pure enough for man’s 
breathing, till it has passed this mysterious re- 
fining process: and-therefore the imprudence 
and danger of admitting it in an unnatural way 
in double quantities upon the lungs, and charged 
with the surrounding epidemic or contagious in- 
fections of the moment. The impurities of the 
air which are arrested by the intricate organi- 
zations aid mucus in the nose, are thrown 





again from its interior barriers by the return- 
ing breath; and the tingling excitements of 
the few which pass them, cause the muscular 
involutions of sneezing, by which they are vio- 
lently and successfully resisted. 

The air which enters the lungs is as different 
from that which enters the nostrils as distilled 
water is different from the water in an ordi- 
nary cistern ora frog pond. The arresting 
and purifying process of the nose upon the 
atmosphere with its poisonous ingredients pass- 
ing through it, though less perceptible, is not 
less distinct, nor lees important than that of 
the mouth, which stops cherry-stones and fish- 
bones from entering the stomach. 

The intricate organization in the structure 
of man, unaccountable as it is, seems in a 
measure divested of mystery, when we find the 
same phenomena (and others perhaps even 
more surprising) in the physical conformation 
of the lower order of animals; and we are 
again more astonished when we see the myste- 
rious sensitiveness of that organ in instinctively 
and instantaneously separating the gases, as 
well as arresting and rejecting the material 
impurities of the atmosphere. This unac- 
countable phenomena is seen in many cases. 
We see the fish, surrounded with water, 
breathing the air upon which it exists. It is a 
known fact that man can inhale through his 
nose, for a certain time, mephitic air, in the 
bottom of a well, without harm; but if he, 
opens his mouth to answer a question, or call 
for help.in that position, his lungs are closed, 
and he expires. Most animals are able to in- 
hale the same for a considerable time without 
destruction of life, and, no doubt, solely from 
the fact that their respiration is through the 
nostrils, in which the poisonous effluvia are 
arrested. There are many mineral and vege- 
table poisons, also, which can be inhaled b 
the nose without harm, but if taken r woe | 
the mouth destroy life. And so with poison- 
ous reptiles and poisonous animals. The man 
who kills the rattlesnake or the copperhead, 
and stands alone over it, keeps his mouth shut, 
and receives no harm; but if he has compan- 
ions with him, with whom he is conversing 
over the carcasses of these reptiles, he inhales 
the poisonous cffluvia through the mouth, and 
beco:'es deadly sick, and in some instances death 
ensues. Infinitessimal insects, also, not visible 
to the naked eye, are inhabiting every drop of 
water we drink, and every breath of air we 
breathe; and minute particles of vegetable 
substances, as well as of poisonous minerals, 
and even glass and silex, which float imper- 
ceptibly in the air, are discovered coating the 
respiratory organs of man; and the class of 
birds which catch their food in the air with 
open mouths as they fly, receive these things 
in quantities, even in the hollow of their bones, 
where they are carried and lodged by the cur- 
rents of air, and detected by microscopic in- 
vestigation. 

Against the approach of these things to the 
lungs and to the eyes, nature has prepared the 
guard by the mucous and organic arrange- 
ments, calculated to arrest their progress. 
Were it not for the liquid in the eye, arrest- 
ing, neutralizing and carrying out the particles 
of dust communicated through the atmosphere, 
man would soon become blind; and but for 
the mucous in his nostrils absorbing and carry- 
ing off the poisonous particles and effluvia for 
the protection of the lungs and the brain, men- 
tal derangement, consumption of the lings and 
death would ensue. 

How easy and how reasonable it is to sup- 
pose, then, that the inhalation of such things 
to the lungs ; through the expanded mouth and 
throat, may be a cause of consumption and 
other fatal diseases attaching to the respiratory 
organs ; and how fair a supposition, also, that 
the deaths from the fearful epidemics, such as 
cholera, yellow fever, and other pestilences, 
are caused by the inhalation of animalcule in 
the infected districts , and that the victims to 
those diseases are those portions of society 
who inhale the greatest quantities of those 
poisonous insects into the lungs and to the stom- 
ach. 

In man’s waking hours, when his limbs and 
muscles, and his mind are all in action, there 
may be but little harm in inhaling through the 
mouth, if he be in a healthy atmosphere ; and 
at moments of violent action and excitement 
it may be necessary. But when he lies down 
at night to rest from fatigues of the day, and 
yields his system and all his energies to the 
repose of sleep; and his volition and all his 
powers of resistance are giving way to its qui- 
eting influence, if he gradually opens his 
mouth to the widest strain, he lets the enemy 
in that chills his lungs—that racks his brain— 
tha: paralyzes his stomach—that gives him 
nightmare—brings him imps and fairies that 
dance before him during the night and during 
the following day, headache, toothache, rheu- 
matism, dyspepsia and the gout. 





